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ABSTRACT 


Alicia Alonso is undoubtedly one of the most prestigious figures of Classical Dance inside 
and outside her natal island. In this paper, I will present a survey of the dancer’s personal 
and artistic life. Before that, I shall revise the historical context of Classical Dance in Cuba 
and the beginnings of the artist before she became the international dance star she is now. I 
shall also analyse her value as a soloist and as entrepreneur of the Cuban transformation of 
Ballet, to end up showing how she reaches a key position as synonym of Art of Dance. 
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Cuba received the first visits of danced shows from the 18" century, due to 
the social transformations experienced by the country as the result of the execution 
of the Enlightened Despotism. This political movement included the necessity to 
build theatres as means of contribution to Art and Culture in general terms. Cuba 
therefore saw the construction of some theatres, like the old Teatro Coliseo, built in 
1776, that received foreign companies!. This theatre changed its name to Teatro 
Principal, and showed the dancer and singer Juan Bautista Francisqui in 1803. 
Coming from North America, his company offered a season with 48 performances 
on ballets d’action by Noverre (Les Caprices de Galatée, La Rosiere de Salency) and 
Dauberval (La Féte du Grand Soultan), as well as pantomimes, pas de deux, pas de 
trois, solos and popular dances. Their success managed to change the aesthetic 
conception of the assisting public. At the same time, the first Cuban paper, the 
Papel Periódico de La Habana, opened and dedicated a space to culture in general 
and ballet in particular in its pages. 

During season 1811-1812, the dancer, choreographer and singer Joaquin 
Gonzalez was brought to the Teatro Principal. In his company he had renowned 
artists, like the dancer Luisa Ayra, from the Teatro San Carlos of Lisbon. In 1816 La 
fille mal gardée was performed for the first time in Cuba under the Spanish name of 
La hija mal guardada. In 1817, González and Ayra moved to the Teatro Circo, a 
simple wooden coliseum, located in the so-called Campo de Marte, that had 
opened in 1800 with Los lefiadores (The Woodcutters), a danced pantomime, at a 
certain Mr. Anderson’s expenses. 

In 1820, the Teatro Principal reopened after two years of architectural 
reforms. It received the Catalan couple Andrés Pautret and Maria Rubio Pautret, 
that promoted the ballet in Cuba. They programmed new works between 1820 and 
1825, like Jason in Corinth, inspired in Jason et Medée by Noverre, that offered 
theatrical effects never seen before in Cuba. They also performedLa fille mal gardée, 
this time named A una muchacha nadie la guarda (No One Can Keep a Maiden), El novio 
despedido (The Dismissed Groom), based on Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and Don Quijote 
en las bodas de Camacho (Don Quixote in Camacho’s Wedding). In the last two seasons, 
the Pautrets offered 24 titles, some of them completely new in the island. Among 
them, stands out La matancera (The Slaughtering Girl), premiered on 10 June 1825, 
with choreography by Andrés Pautret and music by Ulpiano Estrada, who had 
conducted the theatre orchestra, thus becoming the first composer of a Cuban 
ballet. 

In 1827, the theatre was ruled by the dancer, choreographer and conductor 
Tiburcio López, that mainly showed Spanish regional dances. In 1832, Pautret’s 
company broke up, but in 1833, Maria Rubio Pautret came back from Mexico and 
founded a company with her two daughters, dancers and actresses, based in the 


1 Miguel Cabrera,E] ballet en Cuba: apuntes históricos, Ediciones Cupulas, La Habana, 2011, pp. 9-14. 
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Teatro Diorama, that had opened in 1829. 

The growing economy of the island in those years allowed artists to 
perform for the new rich classes, who considered that their theatres were not big 
and luxurious enough for the new position they held in Cuban society. Therefore, 
Miguel Tacón, governor of the island, allowed Francisco Marty i Torrens, a Catalan 
that had acquired a fortune with black slavery and fish trades, to build a new 
theatre to hold the new necessities of the city.1 The works started in August 1836 
and they concluded a year later. The building was called theGran Teatro Tacén and 
was located opposite the doors of the wall that circumvallated San Cristobal de La 
Habana, close to the centre of the old city and to the new neighbourhoods of the 
so-called Habana de Extramuros. It could hold up to 3000 persons. It opened on 18 
February 1838 with a mask dance. Scenic dance was programmed for this stage on 
15 of April of that year, when Reina Valencia and Tiburcio Lopez performed 
traditional Bolero dances at the end of the night. The Ravel Company, an 
international group of funambulists, performed on 20 of June El polichinela and 
Gavota, by Vestris, in what can be considered the very first dance show of this 
theatre. 

Fanny Elssler (1810-1884), the romantic dancer, arrived in this theatre on 23 
of January 1841. She was born in Vienna and had danced in Italy, France, 
Germany, United Kingdom, United States of America and Russia, before she went 
to Cuba, where she was famous for her energetic, vigorous and extremely artistic 
way of dancing: “Elssler meant earth kneaded with fire”?. She made her debut in 
Cuba in a company that also included James Sylvain, dancer, dance teacher and 
director of the company, and the dancers Arreline and Parsloe. That night they 
performed the first of ten shows in which Elssler danced Taglioni’s La Sylphide, 
firstly seen in Cuba, and some of her other hits, like Natalie or The Swiss Cowgirl, La 
tarantula, The Smolenska, the pas de deux titled Tirolés, El jaleo de Jerez, La cachucha 
and La cracoviana. 

Fanny Elssler or, in the 20" century, Anna Pavlova’s visits to the island 
meant a turning point in the interest of the Cuban public towards the Romantic 
repertoire, so that some parts ofGiselle, that will become one of Alicia Alonso’s 
main successes in the future, could be seen in the island only eight years after its 
premiere in Paris (1841), being as well performed for the first time in Latin 
America. It was wholly programmed by the Ravels for the Gran Teatro Tacénon 


1Miguel Cabrera, op. cit., p. 10: feels certain that, according to extant documents he does not cite, Tacón 
gave Marty i Torrens some facilities for this task, that includedall necessary stone, free of charge, from 
the Government quarries, the concession of six masquerades for his own benefit and the labour of 
unpaid prisoners for the works. 

?Vagánova, 1969, p. 203. 
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14February 1849, with Harriet Wells in the main role}. 

The combination of Spanish and African elements in the Cuban style 
contributed to blend the passion for exoticism and the local idiosyncrasy in a very 
particular mixture that was developed in the island during the Romantic period?. It 
shows what is usually called the peasant variation, as the result of academic steps 
that foreign dancerscombined with native Cuban characteristics, includingthem in 
their repertoire. One of these is the zapateo (“stomp”), also called in Spanish 
zapateado or buscapié cubano, introduced by Fanny Elssler on stage in 1842. It was so 
successful, that locals were sometimes required to teach professional dancers any 
time this step was included in a choreography. It caused such a passion, that it was 
not unusual for the public to ask for an encore. Besides, dancers used to wear the 
typical Cubanguajiro costume. However, these dances were not usually danced 
outside the island. Fanny Elssler was an exception to this when she danced the 
zapateo in her last season in New York, in June 1842. 

Alongside with this peasant variation, one can find the salonniéreversion, 
that appears when popular creations turn intoan element of a choreography, like 
the criollo waltzes, the habaneras and the contradanzas. One remarkable example can 
be seen in the ballet La habanera, premiered by the Spanish dancer Josefa Barquera 
in 1857, with music by Salvador Trias. 

At the same time, some Cuban folk dances of African origin were 
incorporated to the ballets due to the admiration foreign dancers felt for the exotic 
element, that bestowed a distinguishing touch to their performances. This is how 
dances like cocoyé,congo andcaringa found their way into choreographies. 
Nevertheless, these variants were seen later than the previously mentioned, for 
they started to be danced in the fifties. They were performed by native dancers, 
like Joaquin Ruiz, Cuban comic actor whose interpretation of cocoyé became 
famous, or by Spanish dancers, like Isabel Osorio, José Gispert or Carlos Atané. It 
was not usual to be danced by foreigners, although some examples can be found, 
like the French Desirée, that danced caringa at the Gran Teatro Tacón in 1864, or the 
Italian Carnaggia and Fermina, that danced cocoyé in the same venue in 1868. 

However, these circumstances never propitiated the opening of a school or 
centre in which one could learn ballet in Cuba, unlike Mexico or Chile. There was a 
numerous group of teachers that requested ballet lessons from prestigious 
pedagogues that occasionally visited the island. One of the first ones was Juan 
Guillet, whose presence in Cuba is recorded in the Papel Periódico de La Habana, 10 
July 1800°. No clear consensus exists on whether he was originally French or 


‘Francisco Rey, Grandes momentos del ballet romántico en Cuba. Editorial Letras Cubanas, La Habana, 
2004. 

?Francisco Rey, op. cit., pp. 48-51. 

3Miguel Cabrera, op.cit., p. 9. 
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Catalan, but he is considered the first to teach Classical dance in Cuba. He had 
been hired for the Teatro Circo since its opening. Years later, one can find James 
Sylvain (1841 and 1842), Philippe Hazard (1843) and Hippolyte Monplaisir (1848, 
1850 and 1851). Cuban dance teachersusually taught fashion ballroom dances in 
private centres or at home. They did not do it professionally, but for their pupils’ 
showing off in social meetings of the island. However, some of these pupils took 
part of some shows, although there is no notice of their being professional dancers 
later on!. 

The Ravel family had two more openings in 1857,bringing to the 
stagePaquita, by Mazilier, and El diablo enamorado (Devil in Love), by Coralli, but it is 
usually assumed that the end of the Romantic period in Cuba started in 1866, after 
the Ravels finished their collaboration with the Gran Teatro Tacón, due to the lack of 
professional dancers in the island, most probably caused by the decline of this art 
in Europe and the consequent lack of visits of companies to the island?. 

From the seventies, ballets are not programmed very often. After this 
period, Aldo Barilli’s company arrived in 1904 in Cuba with Coppélia. Dance would 
have never been seen again in the island, had not Anna Pavlova included Cuba in 
her tours. She visited the country in 1915, 1917 and 1918, showing the novelties of 
the international repertoire. Works such as The Swan Death and Chopiniana, 
choreographed by Mikhail Fokine, Raymonde, by Marius Petipa, or Romeo and Juliet, 
by Clustine, were seen on Cuban stages’. 

This was the situation in Cuba until 30 June 1931, when the Escuela de Ballet 
of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical opened in what is considered the rebirth of the 
Cuban school of dance. Its goal was not to teach dance professionals. However, 
this Society had the opportunity to bring the Russian teacher Nikolai Yavorski 
(1891-1948), a former member of Ida Rubinstein’s company, that had danced in La 
Habana with the Opéra Privée de Paris, a group that offered Russian repertoire to 
the public of the island. 

The Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical started thanks to Natalia Ardstegui, who 
wanted to include once and for all ballet teaching in the island, as well as a Guitar 
School and a Declamation Department. It became an important source of income 
after the Great Depression, and, at the same time, it tried to help with the costs of 
the Teatro Auditorium, that had opened one year before the economic crisis. The 
Sociedad tried to bring prestigious artists for that purpose and it brought Yavorski 
to teach a group of young girls, daughters of supporters of the Sociedad or 
belonging to middle-class families, so that they could enjoy practices that had been 
reserved to the wealthy class. 


'Brancisco Rey, op. cit., 2002, pp. 29-30. 
Francisco Rey, Grandes momentos..., op. cit., 2011. 
3Miguel Cabreara, op. cit. 
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They received simple exercises that helped the stylization of the ladies’ 
figures, so that they could move more elegantly in their social lives!. Nevertheless, 
Yavorki always tried to help some advanced pupils. Among them we find Alicia 
Alonso, who will become, side by side with Fernando Alonso’s company and 
Alberto Alonso’s choreographies, the Muse of inspiration for later generations in 
the island. During her career, she knew how to bring to the people the passion for 
ballet in a time in which dance was only a part of some shows, remaining in the 
sidelines of the stylistic and technical evolution it had acquired in Europe and the 
United States of America. Her perseverance made Cuba what some researchers call 
“Giselle’s land”?. 

One of the most complete and detailed works on Alicia Alonso’s biography 
is the book El Ballet, una devoción (Ballet, a Devotion), by Pedro Simon3. He says that 
Alicia Alonso, who was still called Alicia Ernestina de la Caridad del Cobre 
Martinez y del Hoyo, made her debut in 1931 at the Teatro Auditórium of La 
Habana, today called Auditórium Amadeo Roldán, after having had lessons at the 
Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical of the city. 

Her family had left Santander, in Northern Spain, to arrive in Cuba in the 
19% century. She was born in Marianao, district of the province of La Habana, on 21 
December 1920. Her parents were Antonio Martinez de la Maza Arredondo and 
Ernestina del Hoyo y Lugo, that also had three other children. After a brief stay in 
Spain, where she learnt Spanish popular dances, she went back to Cuba, to start 
receiving lessons from Yavorski. His lessons were not definitive for her technical 
development, but were essential for her love for dance. 

During those years in the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical de La Habana with 
Yavorski, she met the famous Spanish dancer Antonia Mercé, called La Argentina, 
for whom the young Alicia danced in the school.* 

On 29 December 1931, she made her debut at the Teatro Auditorium of La 
Habana, dancing Grande Vals, from Sleeping Beauty, by Tchaikovski, choreographed 
by Yavorski, with the Orquesta Sinfonica de La Habana, conducted by the Cuban 
Gonzalo Roig. In 1932, she dances the role of the Blue Bird in the same piece. We 
can read what the critics said of her that night: 


She did not dance like children do, even the advanced ones, mechanically and as if 
they are carried by their master’s indications, half hidden in the theatre wings, off the 
real sense of the work they are performing, without a genuine emotion. She danced 


1 Idem, pp. 21-37. 

Francisco Rey, op. cit., p. 235. 

3 Pedro Simon, El Ballet, una devoción (Ballet, a Devotion), Ed. Cumbre, Barcelona, 2014. 

4 Antonia Mercé y Luque (1890-1936) was a Spanish dancer known as “La Argentina” (the Argentinian) 
who tried to blend the Neoclassical style and the Andalusian dance. She must not be confused with “La 
Argentinita” (the little Argentinian), Encarnación Lopez Julvez (1898-1945), another famous dancer or 
the same period. 
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from her inside, entirely devoted to dance, like in a trance, and so conscious of her 
performance, that she could use her rudimentary technique for her theatrical instinct 
saket. 


Alicia kept on dancing some other pieces as a soloist in the festivals of the 
School (The Circus, 1933, and Prince Igor, 1934), until she danced Swanilde, from 
Delibes’ Coppélia, in Yavorski’s addaptation for the occasion. Her partenaire was a 
young Alberto Alonso. In 1937, she will dance for the first time one of her future 
emblematic works, Tchaikovski’s Swan Lake, with Emil Laurens, from the Ballet 
Russe de Montecarlo, that could not use his real name, Robert Belsky, to avoid 
contract disputes. She was advised by Irina Baronova, a Russian ballet star, to 
prepare the double role Odette-Odile. 

Nevertheless, Cuba did not accomplish the expectations Alicia had to 
improve her technique, so she decided to join her future husband, Fernando 
Alonso, in New York, where he had moved some time before. In this city, she 
received her real technical and scenic training. It was there where she started the 
real professional career that made her a legendary international star. 

The birth of her only child, Laura, delayed the beginnings of her North 
American career. While she was occupied with her daughter, she met the Italian 
School of Dance thanks to the former dancer of La Scala di Milano, Enrico Zanfretta 
(1863-1946). Even though he was in his seventies, his role was essential for her 
achieving a better technical perfection in comparison with the level she had 
acquired with Yavorski in Cuba. It can be seen in the virtuosity of her batterie. 
Zanfretta believed in discipline, effort and daily repetition of the exercises to 
complete a solid formation. 

Her North American debut took place when she was offered to take part in 
Three Waltzes, a musical in which Fernando Alonso had previously been hired,at 
the Jones Beach Municipal Stadium, Long Island. The play was directed by the couple 
Marjorie Fieldling and Charles Barnes. They saw the quality of the Cuban dancer 
and added a special number for her’. She gradually attracted the critics’ attention, 
as can be deduced from Ann Barzel’s words, a ballet critic of the United States of 
America: 


At the beginning, it was that arabesque. That was the first thing that attracted my 
attention from Alicia Alonso. All of them did it the same way. It was extraordinarily 
beautiful, high, yes, but it was also opened, with a slender right leg, an arched foot, 
pointing to infinity; her back and head upwards, her arms holding the line, with no 


‘Miguel Cabrera,El ballet en Cuba: apuntes históricos, Ediciones Cupulas, La Habana, 2011, p. 44. 

2 There are steps in Classical dance that are executed with beats (small movements in which the legs 
move in and out of 5t position in the air), so that adding the elements of batterie makes them more 
complex, for speed and clarity are essential in this technique (Warren, 1989: 320-348). 

3Miguel Cabrera, op. cit., p. 47. 
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tension at all. 


Some other teachers were important to form Alicia’s technique, like 
Anatole Vilzak (1898-1998), Anatole Obukov (1896-1962), Muriel Stuart (1904-1991) 
and Vera Volkova (1904-1975), but our protagonist considers that, after Zanfretta, 
the Russian Alexandra Fedorova (1884-1972) was next in importance. She was a 
leading figure at the Marinski Theatre of San Petersburg. She had studied with 
Enrico Cecchetti and was Mikhail Fokine’s sister-in-law. Alonso never stopped 
attending her lesson at the School of American Ballet, even when she was an 
international star, because she considered Fedorova taught the best of the Russian 
school in combination with the best of the Italian one. 

Fedorova had studied at the School of the Imperial Theatre Marinski, and 
became Prima Ballerina in Russia. She worked at the Latvian National Theatre until 
she settled in New York in 1937, where she opened an Academy with her son, 
Leon Fokine. 

After the Great Depression of 1929, many dancers had been forced to start 
their careers in musicals of Broadway, where great choreographers were hired for 
the occasion. This is how Alicia Alonso made her debut there in 1938. She danced 
in musical comedies like Great Lady, by F. Loewe (1901-1988), premiered at the 
Majestic Theatre, where it was represented twenty times, and Stars in Your Yyes, by 
A. Schwartz (1900-1984), that opened in the same theatre on 9 February 1939.2 She 
appeared together with some debut actors that got international fame later on. In 
these productions, Alicia tap danced and sang choruses. 

In 1939, Alonso was hired after having auditioned for the School of 
American Ballet, that wanted to increase the number of dancers for Lincoln 
Kirstein’s American Ballet Caravan. Eugéne Loring (1911-1982) was choreographer 
in that company. At the same time, Leonide Massine and Sergei Denham 
organized auditions for the old Metropolitan Opera House. They were looking for 
dancers for the Ballet Russe de Montecarlo. Alonso was selected for this company, 
but, after having had problems with her contract with Kirstein and Massine, she 
decided to keep her job at the American Ballet Caravan. She was on tour for ten 
months, working in plays like Charade, by Lew Christensen (1909-1984), City 
Portrait, by Eugéne Loring, Promenade, by William Dollar (1907-1986), and being 
the Mexican Bride in Billy the Kid, by Aarond Copland (1900-1990), where she was 
especially acclaimed. 

Her debut in Cuba takes place on 4 May 1940, when she dances the main 
role of Dioné, by Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, with the Ballet de la Sociedad Pro-Arte 


‘Ann Barzel, 2002, “Alicia en sus muchos personajes”, Cuba en el Ballet (100) 22-49 (quoted inSimon, 
2014: 409). 
2 See Internet Broadway Database <www.ibdb.com>. 
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Musical. Dioné is considered the first major ballet put on stage by a Cuban 
composer. Nevertheless, the most important event for her future career is her 
joining the Ballet Theatre of New York, that later will turn its name into American 
Ballet Theatre, an international company that rocketed her to the position she holds 
from then. This company was founded by Lucia Chase and Richard Pleasant. They 
had the best choreographers, dancers, designers, musicians and ballet teachers: 
Mikhail Fokine, Bronislava Nijinska, Mikhail Mordkin and Adolph Bolm; the 
English Anton Dolin and Anthony Tudor; or the North American Eugéne Loring 
and Agnes de Mille. Dolin took on the Classic and Romantic works, Tudor on the 
Dramatic ballets, and Loring on the North American plays. She was admitted in 
the Ballet Theatre of New York with only three others: the North American Jerome 
Robbins, John Kriza and Muriel Bentley’. She was accepted without an audition, 
for her artistic curriculum preceded her. 

In this period, the young Alonso adapted the elements of traditional dance 
and modern ballet that characterized this company to her body. She was part of the 
company for about twenty years. In this period, she worked with the best 
choreographers in the world and met their particular style. Fedorova had 
transmitted to the young Alonso the Classical legacy in its purer essence, 
solidifying her natural talents and teaching her how to move and how to flow 
through the legato of her steps. 

This great American experience did no diminish her commitment with 
Cuba. She combined her international projects with some others in her own 
country, where she founded the theatre and dance group La Silva, with renowned 
artists like Alejo Carpentier or Francisco Martinez Allende. They all explored new 
ways for art. She choreographed two pieces for the group: La tinaja (The jar), based 
in the aesthetics of the Commedia dell’ Arte, with music by Maurice Ravel, and La 
condesita (The Little Countess), with music by Joaquin Nin. 

Alonso got in touch at the same time with the English choreographer 
Anthony Tudor, one of the most important creators of contemporary ballet, who 
was in the United States since 1939, and who liked to emphasize the ability of the 
ballet to express psychological contents through gestures and modern theatrical 
proceedings. She danced seven of his choreographies, four of which were 
repositions (Gala Performance, Pillar of Fire, Romeo and Juliet and Lilac Garden), 
whereas three were world premieres (Goyescas, 1940, Undertow, 1945, and Shadows 
of the Wind, 1948). 

Massine, who had tried to hire her for his company in 1939, invited her in 
1939 to dance for him a reposition of Capriccio Espagnol (helped for this occasion by 
the Spanish dancer Vicente Escudero), Les Sylphides, Pas de Quatre, Romantic Age, 
Aurora’s Wedding, Pillar of Fire and Peter and the Wolf. Massine’s company offered 


1 Miguel Cabrera, op. cit., p. 49. 
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her the possibility to dance over the next years Aleko, by Rimski-Korsakov, fact that 
allowed her to meet Marc Chagall, who was in charge of the play designs. 

However, her definitive enshrinement as international ballet star took 
place at the end of the season, on 2 November 1943, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when she replaced Alicia Markova in the main role of Giselle, with Anton 
Dolin, having only had five rehearsals. Before I continue, I would like to bring 
some words of Alicia herself on Giselle. For her, this role has got the utmost 
complexity, because it offers a great diversity to the dancer, who needs to go from 
the ingenuous peasant in love of the first Act to the spectral and immaterial ghost 
that, in the second Act, loves beyond her own nature!. Cuba will be able to see 
Alicia Alonso dance Giselle on the night of 5 June 1945 at the Teatro Auditorium, 
with Fernando Alonso as Albrecht?. 

Shortly after this, she was offered to dance with George Balanchine, who 
created for her Theme and Variations, with music by Tchaikovski, and who hired her 
to be part of Waltz Academy, with music by Vittorio Rietti, and Apolo, by Stravinski, 
who conducted one of the many performances that Alonso danced.Theme and 
Variations premiered on 26 November 1947, with her and Igor Yousketvich in the 
main roles at the City Centerof New York. She learnt from Balanchine new 
choreographic and creative methods, for he used music as the real protagonist of 
dance. 

In this same sense, we can mention her relation to Agnes de Mille, in 
whose version of Fall River Legend she danced the role of Lizzie Borden. It had music 
by Morton Gould and had been designed by Oliver Smith. It opened at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York with the American Ballet Theatre. Agnes de 
Mille was known for her using historical and folkloric elements in her 
choreographies with a mature sense of theatricality. She talks about Alonso when, 
in 1962, she wrote: 


The most spectacular example of good memory I can remember is the occasion in 
which Alicia Alonso was asked to replace Nora Kaye all of a sudden in the opening 
night of the Ballet Theatre, at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 1948. Three 
hours before the curtain raised, Nora Kaye had to be taken to the hospital with 
pneumonia. She had to dance Lilac Garden, by Tudor. Alicia had not danced it for 
years. She rehearsed with the choreographer during lunch time, danced Swan Lake, 
rehearsed while the second ballet of the program was on stage and was ready for the 
night's opening. The role in Lilac Garden lasts twenty minutes and she did it with 
no mistakes at all. The following week, it took her six days to learn the main role of 
Fall River Legend, who does not leave stage the whole piece, forty-five minutes. 
Naturally, she obtained an unprecedented ovation.’ 


1 Alicia Alonso, Didlogos con la danza, Editorial Complutense, Madrid, 1993, pp. 53-54. 
2 Mayda Bustamante, Alicia Alonso o La eternidad de Giselle, Ediciones Cumbres. Madrid, 2013 
3 Anne de Mille, Portrait Gallery, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1990. 
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Many are the choreographers with whom Alicia Alonso worked these 
years, but I would like to stress her relation with Mikhail Fokine, whose influence 
can be seen in the dramatic style of the dancer. They worked together in many 
ballets, like The Death of the Swan, Carnaval, Bluebeard, The Spectrum of the Rose, 
Petroushka, Prince Igor or Les Sylphides, that Fokine choreographied for the Ballet 
Theatre of New York. This master and choreographer reached the Ballet Nacional de 
Cuba, that even now has these pieces in its repertoire with his own style. 

In 1946, she became Prima Ballerina Classica of the Ballet Theatre, with Nora 
Kaye as Ballerina Drammatica. Her artistic importance was so much, that she was 
invited to dance at the American Ballet Theatre Great Gala, held at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, on 14 January 1990. It commemorated its fifty years of 
existence. Wynne Delacoma, of the Chicago Sun-Times, said that Alicia Alonso was 
the very reason why many people had fallen in love with ballet t. 

In 1947, when she was about to become Prima Ballerina Assoluta, she had 
already made her debut at different European theatres, like the Convent Garden in 
London. She then went with the American Ballet Theatre to La Habana, where she 
received the highest condecorations from the Cuban State as recognition for her 
career. At that time, and despite the efforts of Laura Raynieri, Fernando and 
Alberto Alonso’s mother, to impulse Pro-Arte in Cuba, there was still no 
professional dance company in the island. Nevertheless, this situation started to 
change after Alonso’s award, for it made her an international star to the Cuban 
eyes. 

She then creates the company Alicia Alonso, with Fernando and Alberto. It 
changed its name to Ballet de Cuba in 1955, and, after the Cuban Revolution in 1959, 
it became theBallet Nacional de Cuba, as it is today known. She tried to have a 
certain number of performances in Cuba, despite her position as Prima Ballerina of 
the American Ballet Theatre, a situation that helped her economy with the company 
needs. 

Her debut with her own company in La Habana took place on 28 October 
1948, at the Teatro Auditórium, whose programme included L'après-midi d'un faune, 
choreographied by Nijinski, with Debussy’s music and designs by Ernestina del 
Hoyo, followed by Grand pas de quatre, by Lester, Dolin-Pugni, and the second act 
of Swan Lake, with Petipa’s choreography. Her partner here was Igor Youskevitch. 

An economic breakdown of the Ballet Theatre forced the cancellation of the 
dancers’ contracts, but this situation allowed Alonso to take part of the company to 
Cuba. At the beginnings, the company was very varied, respecting at every 
moment the Romantic and Classical tradition, but supporting the proposals of 
new, mainly national, contemporary choreographers. Therefore, along with 
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repertoire pieces like Swan Lake, Giselle and Coppélia, new pieces ascribed to 
Diagiliev’s Russian ballets style could be seen. She put on stage the aforementioned 
Nijinski’sL‘aprés-midi d'un faune, Petroushka, by Fokin, and Apollo, by Balanchine, as 
well as national works, choreographied by Alicia Alonso and Alberto Alonso, 
among other professionals. At this moment, works like Concerto, Shades, Black Feast 
and Séngoro cosongo see the light. 

At the beginning, the company did not receive help from the Cuban State, 
so that personal savings had to be employed, helped by private donations and 
loans. It took a great number of sacrifices to prepare a tour to other Latin America 
countries and to the United States of America, that supported Alicia Alonso’s 
project. It also received a little assistance, given by the Federación Estudiantil 
Universitaria (University Students Federation) and by Aureliano Sanchez Arango, 
who was then Minister of Education. Thanks to this, it was also possible to create 
the Escuela Nacional de Ballet Alicia Alonso (National Ballet School Alicia Alonso), 
where the future Cuban Ballet School will thrive. 

Despite the difficulties, it succeeded during some time, until it had to face 
the worst crisis of its history in 1956, when Alonso faces Batista’s National Institute 
of Culture. This organism tried to approach artists and artistic institutions, so that 
they could be used as propaganda if they wanted to receive economical help from 
it. Alonso’s refusal to this new situation implied no more economical support for 
the Ballet de Cuba. The government tried then to offer her a personal lifetime 
pension, but she refused it and exposed this manoeuvre to the media. The national 
protest movement that started from this situation allowed her to explain what was 
going on to the public, institutions and prominent figures. On 15 September 1956, 
the company performed a show for a multitude at the Stadium Universitario de La 
Habana, joined by other artists that supported her in the protest. She danced 
Fokine’s choreography of Saint-Saéns’ Swan. It was one of the longest ovations of 
her career. 

In view of the political difficulties, Alonso decided to stop dancing in Cuba 
and settled in the United States with some members of her company. Next year, 
1957, she is invited to the Bolshoi in Moscow, the Kirov in S. Petersburg and Riga, 
becoming the first occidental dancer to perform in the Soviet Union. 

However, the Cuban Revolution succeeds in 1959 and the Ballet Nacional de 
Cuba receives, for the first time in its history, the economical support it needs for its 
complete development. Old members of the company were invited again to dance 
in it and auditions were held to find new dancers, not only from Cuba, but from 
other countries too. The Escuela Nacional de Ballet Alicia Alonso became the Escuela 
Nacional de Arte (National School of Art), where dance was taught for free not only in 
the capital, but in provinces as well. This contributed to its recognition as a great 
national company and, therefore, to the birth of the identity of the Cuban School of 
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Dance, that put the country on the same level as other international schools of 
dance that had found a position in the pedagogic tradition of this art. It developed 
a stylistic, technical and interpretative idiosyncrasy that makes it unique in the 
world. 

Alicia stopped dancing as frequently as before to concentrate in the Ballet 
Nacional de Cuba. On 1960 she dances for the last time with the American Ballet 
Theatre and finishes her relation with the United States of America when this 
country denies her a visa after her refusing settling in this country permanently. 
This fact makes her concentrate in Europe, where, in 1991, she performed at the 45" 
International Festival of Edinburgh. She obtained the English Critic Award for her Dido 
Abandoned. In Autumn 1996, her performance of Giselle, both as dancer and 
choreographer, in the IV Festival of Dance of Paris credited her the Grand Prix de la 
Ville de Paris, as well as the Anna Pavlova Prize, awarded to her by the Dance 
University. 

On the following year, she danced Donlin’s version of Giselle with Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens, and in 1968 she went to Ciudad de Mexico for the 
Olympiads. It is necessary to remember her participation in Nice in a homage to 
Pablo Picasso and in Calcutta for Rabindranath Tagore’s hundredth anniversary. 
She was invited by the Royal Ballet of Denmark at the end of 1969 to dance Giselle 
and she also received an invitation for Bejart’sBallet du XXe Siècle and Tokio Ballet. 

She performed regularly at the Opéra de Paris during the seventies, where, 
in 1972, she prepared her version of Giselle and danced the main role on several 
occasions, as she also did in Viena Staatsoper and Teatro San Carlo of Naples. She 
also prepared her Grand Pas de Quattre for the Opéra de Paris in 1973, and the 
following year Tchaikovski’s Sleeping Beauty, that she also took to the Teatro alla 
Scala, in Milan. She also was part of the jury for the festivals of Varna and Moscow. 

Fifteen years after she was denied her entrance in the States, she reappears 
at the New York State Theatre, Lincoln Center, for a Gala Night on 28 July 1975 that 
commemorated the 35" anniversary of the American Ballet Theatre, thank to Lucia 
Chase and other North American personalities. She danced Odette with Jorge 
Esquivel, who, orphan in Cuba, had received her help until he became an 
international dancer. Clive Barnes, of the New York Times, wrote that night “she 
was once again and by right the Queen of the Night”!. 

She is invited now to dance again in Washington, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. During 1976 and 1977 she performed again at the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York with the American Ballet Theatre, dancing Alberto Alonso’s 
choreography of Carmen, and in 1977 she gave the American public her version of 
Giselle, that she even varied depending on her mood, changing the choreographic 
pattern according with how she felt. She confesses that Giselle “can look simple or 
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ingenuous, vivacious or languid, a panoply of emotions in which the protagonist 
will never stop being a character of deep psychology”!. 

On 30 May 1978, the Ballet Nacional de Cuba was invited to the Kennedy 
Center of Washington, with Alicia Alonso as Prima Ballerina Assoluta and general 
manager of the company. They will start a tour to other theatres of the country, 
among them the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, that will happen again 
year after year, consolidating the Cuban School of Dance in the international scene, 
for, in Juan Marinello’s words (1979: 33), “Alicia Alonso is glorious, but she has 
also brought glory to her School”. 

This international projection of the Cuban ballet language was deeply 
rooted for the company in two events organized by Alicia Alonso: theFestival 
Internacional de Ballet de La Habana (International Ballet Festival of La Habana) and 
theCatedra de Danza del Ballet Nacional de Cuba(University Department of Dance of the 
National Ballet of Cuba). The former started in 1960, but it takes place every two 
years, with Alicia Alonso in its organization. The latter is the result of the interest 
that this School has awaken in students of different countries, not only teaching 
ballet as an artistic discipline, but also as dance applied to psychotherapy or 
psychoballet. 

For Alicia Alonso, “the Art of Dance needs to be recovered and put where it 
deserves”. She finds it necessary to take dance back where it belonged in older 
times (what she wittily calls “the revenge of dance”), because the Western World 
has forgotten how to respect this art and has made a mere pastime, “a frivolous 
toy”, out of it?. One of the ways she has maintained to make dance aSupreme Art is 
not only helping the career developed by soloists as dancers, but also supporting 
the theoretical and systematic research of a methodology of work, as well as of 
history and aesthetics of dance. 

Alicia Alonso has been able to seize the rising opportunity dance has 
nowadays to supply what it lacked before, stressing the necessity of creating an 
international stimulus that may award those active professionals, teachers and 
researchers of ballet in general. In Alicia Alonso’s words, dance needs to be treated 
“like a flower of culture, not like a rapture of primitivity”>. 

Dance reflects the society where it is born and its conditions as social art 
are terribly complex. It cannot be reduced to an innocent simplicity. Ballet 
repertoire is full of great masterworks that have gone beyond the frontiers of the 
culture where they were generated. They are heritage of humanity. Returning its 
prestige,waned by time and use, is fundamental to take dance back to the pedestal 
it has to occupy. It is necessary to renewits language with new aesthetic 


1 Alicia Alonso, Didlogos con la danza, Editorial Complutense, Madrid, 1993,pp. 53-54. 
2 Alicia Alonso, Didlogos con la danza, Editorial Letras Cubanas, La Habana, 2010, p. 62. 
3Idem, p. 286. 
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expressions and technical proposals, so that the artists can have an up-to-date 
communication with the public. Alonso defends the necessity to overcome the 
aesthetic controversies between Classical and Contemporary dance, because, as she 
claims, there are only two types of dance: good and bad. The good one takes us to 
success, whereas the bad one only leads to failure. 

She has always stressed that we must never forget that dance is of popular 
origin, despite its technical development, and that it can be traced back to the folk 
dances. The repertoire of popular danced expression is the base for the Classical 
dance. We only need to have a look to the terminology used for ballet. She is keen 
on employing popular elements in her works, showing the two main components 
in Cuban dance: its Spanish and the African origins. Both are syncretized to 
improve cultural development in general and theatrical dance in particular. They 
were present in the birth of the Ballet Nacional de Cuba, and Alonso adapted this 
aesthetic and cultural richness, incorporating them through dancers and 
choreographies, trying to find the national language of diverse accents and colours 
that characterize the Ballet Nacional de Cuba. Dance is not far from the necessities 
and realities of people, as she claims’. Dancers use their body as a tool for 
communication, harmonizing frontiers and cultures. The spirit of dance is 
inseparable from the human condition, because it becomes the gestural alphabet 
used by the human race. It is therefore a universal language par excellence. 
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